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MANAGERIAL ACHIEVEMENT IN HUMAN 
ORGANIZATION — CAN IT BE MEASURED? 
By Sam A. Lewisohn 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Miami Copper Company 


Only in comparatively recent times have we come consciously to look 
at our industrial activities in terms of human organization. It seems as if 
we had suddenly awakened to the fact that in these activities we have con- 
geries of human beings who must be properly assembled for their work. 
There is a growing conviction that, as a large part of the population of this 
nation spend their lives in industry, the problem of properly organizing 
this population within our many industrial enterprises is as important from 
the point of view of the nation’s welfare as organizing them in any other 
field—political, social or otherwise. 

In the past in evaluating managerial achievement emphasis was placed 
at various times respectively on the need of a successful financial, sales, pur- 
chasing, accounting or production policy. It is but recently that we have 
come to focus our attention in estimating that achievement on the proper 
functioning in a particular enterprise of the human organization as such. 


Correlation of Personnel With Other Management Problems 


Of course, it is difficult to segregate this problem of human organiza- 
tion from the other problems. The functions which are performed by an 
organization are intertwined with the human nature that performs those 
functions. But, for the sake of emphasis, in such a discussion as this, there 
inno harm in considering separately the human organization problem, espe- 
cially that part of this problem which has to do with the organization of 
the rank and file for productive purposes. In securing and maintaining 
the proper organization of the rank and file, popularly called labor relations, 
we have a responsibility that executives are beginning to take very seriously 
and to attack as a major problem instead of as formerly as a minor problem. 

It is well that managing executives are taking this responsibility seriously 
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natio 
because they must either do so or imperil their claim to leadership. As a ig ju 
nation we are becoming as critical of those who have unofficial responsi. }  achie 
bilities as of those who have governmental responsibilities. 

As a matter of fact, we are beginning to regard those who occupy | 4 PI 
executive positions in industry as having something in the nature of a quasi- | 
public responsibility. The war merely emphasized a tendency to consider 


: , ‘ : and { 
those in charge of various industries as trustees not merely for the owners ducit 
of the particular industry but for the national community as well. whet 

is be 
Can Managerial Achievement Be Measured in Personnel Terms? pare 


I have been asked to suggest factors which indicate success or failure | to th 
in this particular field of human industrial organization. The first question | tute. 
that presents itself is whether there is any reliable method of estimating the | in fo 
measure of the achievement. One’s first impulse is to reply that there is no 
measuring stick that can quantitatively determine such success or failure; 
that when we are determining whether an organization is happy or func- 
tioning properly we are dealing largely with imponderables. Psychological 
attitudes cannot, one insists, be measured by any test yet devised. 

It is, of course, clear that an attempt to determine mathematically the 
degree of achievement in this direction wouid be as absurd as Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s naive attempt to evolve a so-called “felicific calculus,”—a mathe- suge 
matical gauge of individual happiness. And yet there is a certain amount he a 
of evidence of a statistical as well as of a general nature of what has been | 
achieved in the human organization of a particular enterprise, which a 
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General Objectives of Industry 


But before attempting to consider the type of evidence that will be | Stat 
serviceable in evaluating the situation in any particular case it is well first 
to determine our general objectives in conducting an industrial organization. | turn 

I think that as a nation we can safely say we want two things from | is, c 
our industrial activities—first, an adequate flow of goods and, second, the | pers 
human satisfaction of those helping to produce those goods reasonably com- 
patible with an adequate flow. Young-men coming into industry as managers | conc 
might as well realize that they must secure the reasonable satisfaction of }| turn 
the units of man power as well as the results of that man power. These | hold 
individuals, organized to manufacture goods, are our fellow citizens as well | whe 
as producers. They must be satisfied within reason and the responsibility | saril 
of securing their satisfaction is as above suggested in the nature of a quasi- | ove! 
public responsibility. The fact that management is seeking as its primary }| shot 
object to make a profit for itself or for its capital makes its position particu- | et t 
larly delicate. The modern industrialists must grasp the fact that as a 
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nation we are committed to the doctrine that the measure of our civilization 
is just as much the satisfaction of the individual unit as it is the tangible 
achievements of a material nature, 


A Physical Anology 

Now, having determined our objectives to be an adequate flow of goods 
and the reasonable development and satisfaction of the human beings pro- 
ducing those goods, we can consider the type of evidence that will indicate 
whether the job of organizing human beings within a particular enterprise 
is being well done. Without carrying the analogy too far, we might com- 
pare the attempt to size up the effectiveness of an industrial organization 
to the examination of an individual by, let us say, the Life Extension Insti- 
tute. There are three main types of evidence upon which a physician relies 
in formulating his judgment in such an examination: 

1. The data served by certain statistical devices, such as the ther-. 

mometer, stethoscope and blood pressure instrument. 

2. The general appearance of the individual. 

3. The methods of personal hygiene pursued by the patient—these 
being studied, it is true, in the case of the individual rather as 
causes than as effects. 

Now, though the analogy will be misleading if considered as more than 
suggestive, we can follow a similar order in considering the tests which will 
be applied in determining the managerial achievement under consideration. 

Following this procedure we will first consider the types of statistical 
data which have any value for our purposes; for, though, as we have said, 
our final judgment will be essentially qualitative, there is a certain amount 


of statistical data available which has a considerable degree of probative 
value. 


Statistical Evidence 

Such data consists, in the first place, of figures as to turnover. A high 
turnover in comparison to turnovers for similar enterprises similarly located 
is, of course, usually an unfavorable augury as far as proper attention to 
personnel organization is involved. 

Turnover is a pretty good barometer (to change the analogy) if all 
conditions are similar, but the conditions must be carefully studied. A low 
turnover in England, which, as one observer says, is “the land of the strangle- 
hold on the job,” when compared to a high turnover in the United States 
where people are restlessly seeking to improve themselves, does not neces- 
sarily indicate inferiority as to personnel methods in this country. The turn- 
over among a certain type of adventurous roving western mining groups 
should not be compared, at least without allowances, with the turnover among, 
let us say, groups in socially stable Philadelphia. 
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The second type of statistical material which we may consider is the ] of th 
efficiency per unit of man power. In some industries, no doubt, the effects 
of good personnel administration can be seen in a higher man power eff- of int 
ciency, but if we are to approach this problem with anything approximating mora 
a scientific spirit we must recognize that there are so many uncertain factors of th 
which affect these figures that it is necessary to be most careful in their ment: 
interpretation. Mechanical improvements in the plant, national employment this 1 
conditions, native physical ability of labor all affect these figures. Of course, 
it is only in a fraction of plants that man power efficiency can be determined | of an 
at all. And it is also easier to use these figures in comparing practices for and 
different periods in the same plant, than in comparing the practices pursued sug’ 
in different plants. In plants where, because of the nature of the operation of pl 
it is not possible to secure directly reliable figures of man power efficiency, indu: 
some industrialists and students have drawn conclusions as to progress in | js ap 
personnel relations from the curve of other unit costs. of ot 

It goes without saying that the method of comparing unit costs must sepa! 
be used with great discretion. If we are quite certain that there have been diffe 
no other factors materially affecting these costs or if we are in a position orga’ 
to isolate other factors which are present, a change in such costs may be at adap 
least suggestive. We must, however, be most careful that the “wish is not prise 
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father to the thought.” If we keep these reservations in mind we can, per- and 
haps, in certain instances, compare with profit unit costs in different plants. like 
I fear, however, that it is indeed rare that we can be at all certain that 
there are not other factors aside from the factor of the comparative excel- pers 
lence of the personnel administration which affect these results. the | 
And, thirdly, as far as statistical material is concerned, we have safety ing 
records. A good safety record is, of course, an important item in indicating the 
a proper morale and effective personnel management, but it is only an item som 
and should be regarded distinctly as evidence of a minor character. ente 


Finally, records of strikes are, of course, another test which are most soci 
suggestive, though we must needs analyze these records most carefully to ence 
interpret their proper weight in our conclusions. the 

After a survey of the statistical material available we arrive, I think, into 
at the conclusion that it can be used in formulating our judgment with a 
certain degree of effectiveness. Such data would have even a wider effec- | per 
tiveness if more uniform statistical methods were pursued at all plants, for 
this would enable us to utilize the material with some degree of accuracy 


in forming comparisons between different plants. At the very best, however. _ 
this material cannot be more than suggestive and supplementary to other | ° 
evidence. _ 

ach 
General Appearances on Interview he | 


Now, following the plan of consideration we adopted at the start, we the 
lay aside our clinical apparatus and come to what corresponds to a study | “™ 
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of the general appearance of the patient. Probably the main consideration 
in forming our judgment will be the information we receive from a process 
of interviewing individuals at the plant and sizing up that intangible quality, 
morale—not only the morale of the working forces, but also, of course, 
of the entire supervisory staff. All other methods will probably be supple- 
mentary to this one. At the same time it would be a mistake to rely on 
this method alone, as one’s intuitive judgment is not infallible. 

Finally we come to what corresponds to the personal hygienic practices 
of an individual. Now, experience has shown that there are certain methods 
and practices that are generally useful in personnel matters. This is not to 
suggest that the standardized “one best way” applicable to certain methods 
of physical effort in our industrial processes, particularly in our repetitive 
industries or to the adjustment of mechanical appliances in such industries 
is applicable to human situations. Indeed, one of the really great advantages 
of our capitalistic industrial system is that each enterprise is conducted as a 
separate group entity. There is a healthy decentralization. Thus, a slightly 
different labor policy can be pursued and slightly different methods of human 
organization can be utilized in each enterprise—the policy and method being 
adapted in each instance to the particular type of individuals in that enter- 
prise and to the particular nature and location of the enterprise. Individuals 
and groups differ. Fortunately, we have not yet manufactured “robots” 
like the machine made men in the well-known play, “R. U. R.” 


It is also true that in different enterprises different questions regarding 
personnel matters require different emphasis depending upon the nature of 
the enterprise and other conditions. In certain enterprises vocational train- 
ing is most important—in others well worked out promotion systems are 
the pressing problem because, let us say, of a vertical system of jobs. In 
some a carefully worked out employment policy is the life or death of the 
enterprise ; in others it is a side issue of importance merely because of its 
social bearings. No one enterprise is similar to another and there are differ- 
ences due to geographical situations. Both the nature of the industry and 
the peculiarities of each enterprise within the same industry must be taken 
into consideration. 


Personnel Practices As Symptoms 


But still there are certain general practices that, adapted to the particular 
needs of the situation, are usually evidence of proper attention to and a 
proper comprehension of personnel matters on the part of the particular 
management. They are, of course, not evidence in themselves of managerial 
achievement, but their absence should put the investigator on his guard, though 
he should first determine their relative suitability to the particular needs of 
the enterprise under investigation. They consist of such things as a good 
employment system, together with a proper system of transfer, proper voca- 
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tional training, a well worked out promotion system, a proper recreational 
system, a system of employee and foremen training, methods of introducing 
the new employee to his job and his fellow worker and of explaining the 
policy of the company to him. 


And then, in addition, there are certain practices which in a way are ends 
of themselves and yet also means to the end of a successful organization— 
real wages that compare favorably with wages elsewhere, working condi- 
tions that are safe and hygienic, and most important of all, a proper method 
of preserving, without any taint of patronization, the status, the dignity 
and self respect of the individual worker, whether such method be an 
informal system of consultation or a formal plan of employee representation. 


Now, in making up our judgment in these matters we must not ignore 
any of these indicia. There are cases where the turnover or record of 
strikes will direct us to hidden sources of dissatisfaction which a process 
of interviewing will not reveal. On the other hand, there are cases where 
we can only discover some hidden resentment by interviwing individual 
members of the working forces. 


And when we study the content of the personnel methods adopted every 
aspect must also be taken into consideration. It is essentially a matter where 
a perspective of the whole situation is requisite. For example, we all know 
of corporations which have excellent employment departments, adequate 
physical and hygienic conditions, comparatively high, real wages, and which 
have made an excellent showing as far as safety records are concerned, where 
there is latent dissatisfaction because there are no methods of consultation 
provided, and there has been no appreciation of the value of safeguarding 
the status of the individual worker. I know of one plant, in particular, 
where everything conceivable seems to have been provided for the workman, 
but which fails as an example of maximum achievement because of a taint 
of patronization. This makes it lose whatever significance it might otherwise 
have as a model which would be useful to others. For we must remember 
that we are living in a democratic community. Managerial achievement 
human organization is not dependent on mechanical devices nor routine 


methods. It requires leadership and statesmanship. We are leading men, 
not handling “robots.” 


Rental Service _ = spect to available accommodations and 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company rents. This applies to rooms and board 

The Personnel Department of this 3% well as houses and flats. Employees 

i . = are invited to report all information of 

company provides a rental service for - value in this regard to this department 

the use of employees. It endeavors to Mand the department in turn holds it 
gather all possible information with re-; available for the use of employees. 
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NEWS 


Educational Program 

Institute of American Meat Packers 
On February 24, 1922, Thomas E. Wil- 
son proposed an extensive development 
plan to the Institute of American Meat 
Packers which is the trade and research 
association of the packing industry. In 
the report made to the Convention of the 
Institute in October, 1922, the educational 
objects of the Institute Plan, part of 
which are now to be undertaken through 
the Institute, were set forth in the follow- 
ing language : 

“As an educational institution it should 
do at least three things: 


“1, Provide broad but specialized colle- 
giate education for young men intending 
to enter the packing industry, just as the 
Colorado School of Mines provides such 
training for young men expecting to be- 
gin their work in the mining industry. 

“2. Furnish special training to interme- 
diate sub-executives (prospective depart- 
mental heads) of promise already engaged 
in the industry. 

“3. Conduct a continuation school for 
plant employees and junior office help. 


“Activities administered under the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing constitute in effect 
the beginnings of a school of the science 
and economics of meat packing. Besides 
prosecuting research in the physical sci- 
ences and in economics and business as 
applied in the packing industry, the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing will offer, in even- 
ing courses, oral instruction designed pri- 
marily for men engaged in the industry at 
Chicago; correspondence courses intended 
to make the instruction available to men 
in the industry elsewhere; and, in day 
courses, a four-year curriculum with em- 
phasis on natural sciences and on business 
management, designed primarily for men 


intending to enter the packing industry. 


“Evening instruction will begin on Oc- 
tober 1, 1923; correspondence instruction 
somewhat later in the same academic year, 
and day courses in the autumn of 1924. 

“Research will be started as soon as 
practicable, with two purposes in view: 
First, to organize material for instruc- 
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tional uses in direct connection with the 
evening courses, correspondence courses 
and day courses; secondly, to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge with respect to 
sciences applied in the meat-packing in- 
dustry. 

“Creation of the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing has been made possible by a form of 
co-operation between education and indus- 
try that, it is believed, constitutes not only 
an advance in zodtechnic education, but 
also an important undertaking in educa- 
tion as such. The new unit has been es- 
tablished and will be administered by the 
University of Chicago and the Institute 
of American Meat Packers under a co- 
operative arrangement which, while safe- 
guarding the traditions of the university, 
admits the co-operating industry to active 
participation. This participation makes 
available for purposes of research, instruc- 
tion, and administration, the resources, ex- 
perience and executive personnel of a great 
university and a great industry. 

“While it is expected that representatives 
of the industry will participate in giving 
instruction, there is, because of the co- 
operative agreement, no obligation which 
would lead such instructors to reveal trade 
secrets or to introduce into the course dis- 
cussions of the detailed company practices 
of a secret or competitive nature.” 


Wage Insurance 
Chicago Clothing Industry 

The New York Times of October 8 an- 
nounces that, “beginning January 1, 1924, 
unemployed garment workers in Chicago 
will receive unemployment benefits under 
a plan worked out recently by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America 
and the clothing manufacturers of Chi- 
cago. 

“The Unemployment Insurance Fund, as 
it is called, was organized last May, and 
the contract signed recently. Under the 
plan the unemployment fund is raised by 
joint contributions from members of the 
unions and the employers. The agreement 
is said to be the first legal contract of 
such character drawn between a trade 
union and an employers’ association in this 
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country. 
Chicago. 

“Under the insurance fund, the em- 
ployees each week pay 1% per cent of 
their earnings into the fund and the em- 
ployers contribute an equal amount. The 
money is paid to a Board of Trustees 
which administers the funds. The board 
consists of seven members, three manu- 
facturers, three employees and a chairman 
designated by both. The present chairman 
is Professor John R. Commons, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

“Contributing employees entitled to un- 
employment benefits will receive such 
benefits at the rate of 40 per cent of the 
average full time weekly wage, but in no 
case in excess of $20 for each full week 
of unemployment. In no case can a con- 
tributing employee receive more than an 
amount equal to five full weekly benefits 
in a single year. 

“The agreement is made to terminate on 
April 30, 1925, unless renewed or extended 
prior to that time.” 


It affects 35,000 employees in 


The Training Department of the Lake- 
side Press. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 


The Lakeside Press has recently pre- 
pared for distribution a book showing to 
the boys and young men of Chicago and 
vicinity the life-career opportunities offered 
by that organization. It should prove 
helpful to parents, teachers and vocational 
counselors in their efforts to guide young 
men toward useful and honorable occupa- 
tions. The book contains many pictures 
of students at work during their period 
of training and former students who have 
been promoted to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility as a result of the training 
which they received. These tend to en- 
courage new students to enter one of the 
various courses of training. 

The first purpose of the school was to 
train craftsmen for the composing room 
and pressroom. Activities along this line 
increased so widely that a Training De- 
partment was formed. The educational 
work undertaken at present includes the 
training of the following groups: appren- 


tices for the several trades, clerical work. 
ers for the offices, high school graduates 
for special positions, college graduates, 
engineers, and others who must become 
familiar with printing processes before 
they can fill certain special positions, Ip 
fact, the Training Department is expected 
to contribute to the efficiency of every 
department in the organization, as educa- 
tion is a requisite in any department in 
the industry. 


Apprenticeship Training 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 

Company 

The apprenticeship system at the 
works of this company lays particular 
emphasis on the machinists trade as 
that is the one lying at the foundation 
of the business. In addition to this 
trade, apprentices are taken in drafting, 
pattern making, moulding, core making 
and black-smithing. 

A boy to be eligible to serve a ma. 
chinist apprenticeship must not be less 
than sixteen nor more than eighteen 
years of age. A preliminary examina- 
tion is ordinarily required to show how 
much knowledge in pertinent subjects 
the boy has. 

Candidates for apprenticeship are as- 
signed a date when they can commence 
work. The first twelve weeks of work 
constitute a trial period during which 
the boy is paid a nominal rate. If ac- 
cepted at the end of this period, the 
time served becomes a part of the 
first year’s apprenticeship. Upon sign- 
ing the apprenticeship agreement, a 
payment of $50 is made for or by the 
apprentice. The service of apprentice- 
ship is for a period of four years, the 
pay for these years being respectively 8, 
10, 12 and 14 cents per hour. At the 
successful completion of the term of 
apprenticeship the boy is paid the sum 
of $150. 

During the trial period, the boy is 
loaned a set of tools which are returned 
when the agreement is signed, the com- 
pany then furnishing a complete new 
set to the boy at a cost of $10, these 
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being marked with his name, if so de- 
sired. 

It is possible, during the apprentice- 
ship to increase the earnings beyond the 
rates named, in two ways. During part 
of the apprenticeship much of the work 
can be contract or piece work, and rec- 
ords show that the average boy in- 
creases his earnings while on such work 
to a substantial percentage over the 
regular rates. The other means of in- 
creasing his earnings is by attaining a 
high rating due to the quality of his 
work, his scholarship, deportment, etc. 

The apprenticeship course is in charge 
of a supervisor of apprentices who, with 
an assistant, not only serves as an in- 
structor in the school work but who 
also has a general oversight of the ap- 
prentices in the shop, and takes an in- 
terest in their welfare, both inside and 
outside of the works. 


Commercial Training School 
Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania 


Two years ago, commercial training 
schools were started at Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. To this school, 
people are brought from all the busi- 
ness offices throughout the territory. 
An initial course covering a period of 
three weeks is designed principally to 
give the members of the Commercial 
Department a prospectus of the work 
of the company as a whole and a gen- 
eral knowledge of the organization and 
methods of the various departments. 
This initial course consists of actual 
field experience with representatives of 
the various departments who are ac- 
tually doing the work or qualified to im- 
part the instructions in a practical way. 

The advanced course, covering a 
period of one week, is designed to give 
a comprehensive knowledge of the Traf- 
fic, Plant and Commercial engineering 
Problems, organization and duties of 
General Accounting Department, Com- 
mercial Administration and organization 
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and duties of the Legal Department. 
The lectures given cover a wide field 
of engineering, accounting and adminis- 
tration work, and endeavor to give a pic- 
ture of general and staff functions and 
problems. 

During the eight weeks the students 
are under instructions, they study 
routines, observe and actually assist in 
every phase of work in the business of- 
fice, spending from one to ten days 
with the regular persons doing that par- 
ticular work. When they complete the 
course, they have covered every phase 
of business office duties. 


Employees’ Benefit Plan 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


This plan of employee benefit has been 
in existence for three years. It pro- 
vides for members of the association in 
case of sickness, accident, permanent 
total disability or death. Members pay 
an initiation fee of fifty cents and weekly 
dues of three-quarters of a cent per dol- 
lar of the weekly wage (excluding over- 
time, bonus, or extra pay) with a limit 
of sixty cents per week. The company 
makes good the difference between the 
amount of dues and the actual cost of 
the benefits and life insurance. 

Under the plan, members of the bene- 
fit association receive one-half of the 
weekly wage rate, limited to forty dol- 
lars during disability due to any kind 
of sickness or accident for thirteen 
weeks, beginning with the first day, 
provided the period of disability has ex- 
tended seven days. The plan provides 
each member, after three months’ em- 
ployment, with a five hundred dollar 
life-insurance policy, increasing one 
hundred dollars for each year of service 
to a miximum of two thousand dollars 
covering death or permanent total dis- 
ability. At the time of joining, the 
amount of life insurance depends on 
length of service. If a member leaves 
the employ of the company, he can con- 
tinue his life insurance at his own ex- 
pense by an individual policy issued by 
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the insuring company without physical 
examination. 


Educational Courses 
Carnegie Steel Company 

The school of this company at its 
Duquesne Works offers a_ two-year 
course designed to give the student a 
general knowledge of the steel industry 
from the mining of the ore to the inspec- 
tion of the finished products. The 
classes are open to all employees hav- 
ing sufficient previous education to 
enable them to study the course. The 
classes meet for one hour on two days 
of each week, from September 1 to June 
30. Employees are excused from their 
regular work in order to attend class 
and are paid their regular wages for 
working time spent in class. A new 
class is organized on the first of each 
September and February. Written ap- 
plication must be made for admission 
to those classes. 

More than a hundred home study 
courses of instruction are offered ap- 
plying to all lines of work. The Penn- 
sylvania State College and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin give this instruction 
by mail. An employee may enroll at 
any time during the year. No attend- 
ance at class is required. The fees for 
these courses range from $2.50 up. Em- 
ployees enrolling for these courses are 
required to pay these fees in advance. 
Upon the satisfactory completion of a 
course, the company refunds the entire 
cost of the course to the employee. 

A three year course in English, His- 
tory and Geography is conducted for 
the benefit of foreign-born employees 
and their wives. The instruction ranges 
from the most elementary, for students 
who speak no English, to advanced work 
in composition, history and geography. 
A special six weeks’ course in citizen- 
ship is conducted for men and women 
who have petitioned for their final citi- 
zenship papers. 

Instruction for negroes is given in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, history, 
geography and citizenship. There is an 
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elementary class for negroes who are 









unable to read and write. 

Educational work at this plant is yp. 
der the supervision of P. E. Wakefield, 
Director of Training. 


Employee Information Booklet 
Hutzler Brothers Company 


This department store has issued a com. 
paratively recent booklet entitled “Infor. 
mation and a Word of Greeting to the 
New Member of the Hutzler Store Fam. 
ily.” The booklet opens with a word of 
welcome to new employees and a descrip- 
tion of the history, organization, aims, and 
policies of the store. An unusual feature 
of this preliminary statement is the at. 
tached personal signature of the Personnel 
Manager. 

The booklet then goes on to describe 
the various activities carried on for the 
benefit of employees. The personnel, 
medical and welfare departments are 
described and their relation to em- 
ployees discussed. 

The booklet closes with a statement 
of store rules, included in which are 
regulations as to salary, hours, attend- 
ance, dress and personal conduct. 


English and Citizenship Classes 
Carnegie Steel Company 


The Carnegie Steel Company has ar- 
ranged for the education of employees 
of its Duquesne Works in English and 
Citizenship Classes to meet each Tues- 
day and Thursday evening from half past 
seven to nine o’clock. The first term 
of twelve weeks begins Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 2, and ends Thursday, December 
20. The second term of twelve weeks 
begins Tuesday, January 8, and ends 
Thursday, March 27. 

The classes are open to all residents 
of Duquesne, both men and women. 
No charge is made for this instruction 
The only expense to the student is the 
cost of the text book which amounts 
to less than a dollar. 

First year classes give elementary it- 
struction in speaking, reading and writ 
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ing English, for those who know little 
yr no English. 

Second year classes cover more ad- 
yanced instruction in speaking, reading 
and writing English. 

Third year classes discuss grammar 
and composition, spelling, United States 
history and geography and civics. 

A six weeks’ course in citizenship is 
offered for men and women who have 
petitioned for their final citizenship pa- 
pers. The course can be completed be- 
tween the date of filing their petitions 
and the date of their hearing. Only 
those who have at least a fair ability in 
speaking and writing English are admitted 
to this course. Students in this course 
receive the Citizenship Diploma given 
by the United States Department of 
Labor upon completion of the course, 
if they succeed in passing the examina- 
tion given by the Department’s repre- 
sentative. 


Death and Disability Benefit Plan 
The Texas Company 

Five years ago the Texas Company 
put into operation its plan of employee’s 
benefits. Under this plan, death bene- 
fits are paid upon the death of em- 
ployees who, at the date of death or 
the beginning of their last illness, shall 
have been one year or longer in the 
active, continuous and exclusive service 
of the company or its subsidiaries. Dis- 
ability benefits are paid upon the total 
and permanent disability of employees 
with the same service record. 

The amounts payable under the plan 
are the same whether the employee 
dies or becomes totally disabled. Pay- 
ments are made in monthly install- 
ments. The minimum number of pay- 
ments is four and the maximum twelve. 
Monthly payments will equal the salary 
or wages of the employee. The total 
amount payable under the plan is limited 
to $5,000. 

Monthly payments are based on con- 
tinuous service as shown in this table: 

1 year 

1% years 


sewsiee .....4 months’ pay 
nébaetoune 5 months’ pay 
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The plan has been in effect since Oc- 
tober 1, 1918 and from that date to Janu- 
arry 1, 1923, the beneficiaries of 331 de- 
ceased employees have received or will 
receive the total sum of $424,635.17. 


Quarter Century Club 
General Electrical Company 

The Quarter Century Club is com- 
posed of all those employees of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company who have served 
twenty-five or more years’ service with 
the company. The organization has for 
its purpose the furnishing of social and 
recreational facilities for its members. 
An outing and reunion is held every 
year. 

Members of this organization are 
granted an additional week’s vacation 
over the usual vacation of one week for 
service of ten years. 


“The Atlantic Seal” 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

“The Atlantic Connecting Rod” and 
The Atlantic Reflector” as separate 
publications of the Atlantic Refining 
Company, came to the end of their 
careers and passed out with the August 
issues. “The Atlantic Connecting Rod” 
was primarily a sales organ and its cir- 
culation was to the sales and the trade. 
“The Atlantic Reflector” was distributed 
almost exclusively in the plants and, 
as the name suggests, reflected the in- 
cidents and happenings of the refineries. 

It was decided to combine the ener- 
gies of these two publications and begin- 
ning with the September issue, one com- 
pany magazine known as “The Atlantic 
Seal” is to be published. It will con- 
tain articles pertinent to the oil indus- 
try, activities of the plants and repre- 
sentatives, safety and welfare informa- 
tion and gossip of employees. 
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The aim of this publication is to bring 
all the members of the company family 
closer together. 


Employee Representation Election 
Pennsylvania Railroad System 

A final report of the elections held this 
year in the four operating Regions and 
Altoona Works shows that 85.9% of 
all the shopmen on the entire System 
voted in these elections. 

The last of this year’s elections was 
held-a few days ago in the Southwest- 
ern Region when 92% of the shopmen 
participated in the balloting. Similar 
elections had already been held in the 
three other Regions and Altoona Works. 

The complete returns show that 60,- 
845 shop employees were eligible to 
vote for employee representatives in 
this branch of service. The total num- 
ber of ballots cast for employee repre- 
sentatives was 52,276, or 85.9%. Out 
of the total number of votes cast only 
2,601, or less than 5% were declared 
to be invalid by the election tellers 
jointly appointed by the men and the 
management. 


Pensions for Employees 
United States Rubber Company 
This company gave careful study tc a 
great number of pension plans and adopted 
this plan as the most satisfactory for em- 
ployees who by long and faithful service 

have earned an honorable retirement. 

The conditions for getting a pension are 

as follows: 

1. The employee must have been in the 
service of the company continuously 
for at least twenty years. 

2. Under ordinary conditions, men must 
be at least 65 years of age and 
women at least 60 years of age. 

3. Under certain conditions, men may be 
granted pensions at 60 and women at 
55 years of age. 


The amount of the pension is 1% of the 
average yearly wage received during the 
last ten years prior to retirement, multi. 
plied by the number of years employed, 
no pension being less than $20 per month, 

No contribution is required of employees, 
The pension is entirely paid by the com. 
pany. 


Book of Information for Employees 
New York Stock Exchange 
The New York Stock Exchange has re. 
cently issued a new book of information 
for employees. This booklet contains data 
on the following activities of employees on 
the exchange: 


1. Pay allowances for absences due to 


illness, disability, death, marriage, 
court service, military service. 

. Holidays. 

. Vacations. 

. Honor days. 


. Arriving and departing time. 
. Lunch periods. 

. Employees’ entrance. 

. Group insurance. 


CON AMS W NH 


Training Department 

The American Rolling Mill Company 

The Training Department of this com- 
pany includes a full-time staff of five 
and a number of part-time instructors, 
varying from six to eighteen. The 
work carried on by the department is 
grouped under nine heads:—the Armco 
works school, office apprentice course, 
customers’ salesmen’s course, foreman- 
ship and management, technical and 
general courses, magazine exchange, 
worth-reading bulletin, co-operative 
work with University of Cincinnati and 
Antioch College, summer course for col- 
lege students. 

During the past year there have been 
nearly 1,000 enrollments in the various 
courses. 
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Developing Sales Personality. By Elmer E. Ferris. Prentice Hall, Inc., New 

York, 1923. 92 pages. 

This small book is written for the busy sales executive and salesman 
on the subject of personality which is one of the most important factors 
in successful salesmanship. This subject is also of equal importance in all 
lines of endeavor. 

The author points out the three basic elements in developing sales per- 
sonality to be:—1l. The element of affirmative mental attitude. 2. The 
element of vital energy. 3. The intellectual element. 

These basic elements are discussed in a broad yet concise manner, 
showing clearly in detail their vital relation to successful selling. 

The theories advanced are based on actual experience in selling covering 
many years, and the programs offered have been thoroughly tested with 
successful results. 

The author also brings out many other important phases of salesman- 
ship including analysis of territory, analysis of calls, better sales planning— 
subjects that are often either overlooked or neglected by many who aspire to 
success in selling. 

The book is written in a particularly easy style enabling one to grasp 
readily the theories advanced and without overdoing any of the points men- 
tioned. It is a book well worth while and one that can be added to any 
library with considerable profit. 

If it is read and the theories advanced are applied every man will be 
a better salesman for having read it, no matter in what line of endeavor he 
may be. G. V. S. Carrot, 

General Sales Manager, Dennison Manufacturing Company. 


Retail Selling Methods. By Laura Baer. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 

1923. 250 pages. 

Practical books are only of value if they appeal to practical people. A 
few successful writers of late have adopted the method of addressing their 
audiences from the office desk, store counter or work bench instead of from 
the author’s easy chair. In many practical fields of endeavor no man or 
woman can pose as a master and hence a writer in such fields does not lose 
caste by drawing upon the manifold experiences of successful people in 
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that field. This method has the added advantage of impressing the reader by 
recalling similar experiences and difficulties which he has encountered, 
Miss Baer has drawn upon a large fund of experiences of successfy| 
salespeople in meeting difficulties common to retail selling. Her style jg 
most readable and her illustrations apt and natural. One looks in vain for 
some systematic organization of material, or prefatory note regarding method 
or technique in covering the field. Despite this apparent lack, the reader has 
the feeling that the author has given concrete aid to students of retailing in 
solving the most conspicous problems of retail salesmanship. The sales- 
person behind the counter, the educational director, the small retailer and 
the department store executive will all find helpful material in this book. 
James. H. GREENE, 
Personnel Director, Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc. 


The Educational Director in the Retail Store. By Beulah E. Kennard. The 

Ronald Press, New York, 1923. 189 pages. 

In the past few years a comparatively new profession has come into 
prominence—that of educational worker in department stores. There are 
schools for training such workers through the country but it is generally 
conceded that even the thorough courses mapped out cannot develop a 
trained educational worker. These courses must be supplemented by actual 
store work—laboratory work as it were. This is true because of the nature 
of the work and the necessity of learning how to get along with all kinds 
of people. This last can be taught in no classroom or learned through no 
book. However, the field of work is an extremely interesting one and repays 
thoughtful attention. Miss Kennard’s book, “The Educational Director in 
the Retail Store,” surveys this branch of work with its many ramifications in 
a readable rather than technical way. 

For the new and untrained educational director, this book can be of 
value in showing what phases of training should be weighed and considered 
before work is commenced. 

For the established or trained Educational Director—although it will 
be mostly a classification of facts already known—it can still serve as a re- 
view of possible training and social service activities against which a measure 
of accomplishment may be made. The book is rather in the nature of a Job 
Analysis of the Educational Director’s position, and, used in this light, can 
help educational workers to gauge their own success or failure in meeting the 
problems of their stores. 

To placement bureaus and vocational workers, this book will be of as- 
sistance in visualizing the activities that an Educational Director will be 
called upon to understand. 

However, in spite of these valuable uses to which this book may be put, 
there is one respect in which it is somewhat disappointing. The table of con- 
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tents is clear, logical, specific. It promises well for the rest of the book but 
the body of the book sometimes fails to live up to this promise. It treats too 
generally certain phases of the subject in hand. 

The book retrieves itself, however, by having excellent appendices. In- 
deed, one wishes that the author had sprinkled more liberally throughout the 
book such excellent illustrations of training problems as are found in Ap- 
pendix B. 

In short, it can be said that Miss Kennard has contributed to retailing 
training a reference book of decided value. M. SIDNEY, 
Superintendent of Training, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Training for Secretarial Practice. By Sarah Augusta Taintor. McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, New York, 1923. 298 pages. 

This book has been divided into three sections—one containing general 
comments on the business secretary and her work, the second dealing with 
the writing of business letters, the most important function of the secretary, 
and the last treating briefly of social secretaries and social correspondence. 

By quoting freely from opinions which she has elicited from men of 
wide repute in the literary, business and professional world bearing on the 
subject of the secretary, the author, who teaches secretarial correspondence 
at Columbia University, has contrived to endow her text with a degree of 
interest highly unusual in a book of this character. Further, she has in- 
terspersed comments on their work expressed by secretaries who have them- 
selves achieved a degree of eminence or who are associated with men of 
prominence. 

The book treats mainly of women in the secretarial field, since they have 
identified themselves so closely with this work in so short a time that the as- 
sumption has become widespread that this is a job exclusively within their 
province, and the proportion of men now engaged in this work is steadily 
and rapidly diminishing. This has its plausible explanation in the author’s 
statement that “Women who become secretaries like the details, the looking 
after the affairs of others, the daily routine, the personal management, the 
touch with the world of business that comes more or less to every one in an 
executive position.” 

The secretary to-day is not the sublimated stenographer so commonly 
regarded as meriting that title at the present time. Indeed, in addition to 
the fundamental qualities of ability and intelligence, she must possess tact, 
assurance, a thorough educational background, a minute knowledge of the 
problems and conditions underlying the business cf the organization in which 
she is employed—in short, her equipment must be as complete almost as that 
of the executive she serves. And, too, she must be possessed of an expert 
knowledge of stenography and typewriting. 
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Grave consideration on the part of anyone entering this field should be 
given to the temperament necessary in this work. Whereas, it does not by 
any means imply the complete effacement of one’s own personality, it does 
require an ability to merge one’s views with those of the employer, to adapt 
oneself to all of his mental attitudes, to conform to his standards and, in gen- 
eral, to be able to proxy for him with exactitude. In addition, the secretary 
must have good, independent judgment so that she may intelligently supple. 
ment the work of her employer. “The loyalty of a faithful servant, the fidelity 
of a life-long friend and the grace of a diplomat belong to the personality of 
a successful secretary,” is the way Miss Taintor deftly describes this ardu 
ous job. 

Since it is in writing letters that most of a secretary’s time is expended, 
the second portion of the book is devoted to an exposition of the form and 
content of good business letters. Various types of letters in most common use 
in business to-day are given exhaustive discussion, and there are abundant 
illustrations of letters applying to specific cases. Proper emphasis is placed 
upon the necessity for correct usage of English, which, as has been so often 
pointed out, is given scant consideration in the daily rush of work. 

A small but sufficiently comprehensive section is given to the social secre- 
tary and the social letter. 

The student who is learning secretarial requirements, the woman in 
business aspiring to secretaryship, and the secretary herself will all find 


“Training for Secretarial Practice” of practical value in directing their lines 


of endeavor. This book might well be placed on shelves to which employees 
have access. Mo.uiE Katz, 


7 


H. A. Hopf and Company. 


The Shop Committee in the United States. By Carroll E. French. Johns Hopkins 

Press, Baltimore, 1923. 109 pages. 

This study by Professor French has for its expressed purpose “to 
discover and set forth the principles of the Shop Committee and the form 
it has taken in this country; to discover the strength and weakness of the 
Shop Committee as revealed by an analysis of its operation; to work out 
the relation of the Shop Committee to the Trade Union; and to arrive at 
some conclusion as to the permanent contribution of the Shop Committee 
and its influence on the future of industrial relations.” 

The Shop Committee is defined as a form of organization for collective 
dealing by means of joint committees, composed of an equal number of 
representatives of both employees and employer, chosen from within a single 
plant or corporation. 

These councils may and do vary in form, method of regulation, basis of 
representation and scope of responsibility and influence, but they all have 
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the same fundamental characteristics. They are not organized to exert 
economic pressure, but through collective dealing with individual plant prob- 
lems to furnish the means for closer contact and better understanding between 
management and employee, supplying machinery for permanent and continu- 
ous negotiation of plant affairs. Their scope, which is definitely stipulated 
in their constitutions, varies widely, dealing with any or all matters relating to 
the adjustment of grievances, welfare work, wages, hours and working 
conditions, production, shop discipline and management. However, some 
of the well known plans exclude questions respecting shop discipline, hiring, 
promotion and discharge. Only rarely do Shop Committees concern them- 
selves with problems of management or higher plant policies. Consideration 
of questions of production is not general but is important in its possibilities 
and has been most effective for good in plants where the experiment has been 
tried. 

The Shop Committee does not imply an industrial democracy. The 
committee shares with management legislative and judicial functions, having 
to do with policies and principles; management has complete executive 
responsibility for carrying them out. The success of the Shop Committee 
cannot be gauged by war time experiences, when it was frequently forced 
upon reluctant employers and accepted by indifferent employees, because 
supported by authority of the Government War Labor agencies. Although 
development during the war period was the greatest in the history of the 
Shop Committee, the experience since the war, when its adoption has been 
voluntary and its growth a natural development, is the real test. The Shop 
Committee plan is almost always initiated by the employer. lis coa:inuous 
existence depends on its success. Any plan not mutually satisfactory to 
employees and management is doomed to failure. 

Shop Committees have shown a marked degree of activity, technique 
and success in dealing with matters of wages and working conditions, ad- 
justing grievances and complaints, and in handling such living and working 
activities as accident prevention, rest rooms, lunch rooms, education, Amer- 
icanization, mutual aid associations, cooperative stores, etc. 

There has been a reversal of policy of the Union leaders toward the 
Shop Committee since its first introduction during the war period. At that 
time it met with the approval and encouragement of Trade Union leaders. 
However, the intensity in industrial relations following the release of Govern- 
ment control of industry, resulted in a change of attitude on the part of 
many labor leaders. The radical element, seeking the organization of the 
steel industry, forced the Atlantic City convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to open and complete denunciation of the Shop Committee ; 
the open shop drive of many employers, with the announced intention of 
substituting the Shop Committee for the Trade Union made a complete 
break. A feeling of uncompromising antagonism has developed which has 
deepened the breach and exaggerated the issues. 
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In endeavoring “to work out the relations of the Shop Committee to 
the Trade Union, and to arrive at some conclusions as to the permanent 
contribution of the Shop Committee and its influence on the future of 
industrial relations,” Professor French analyzes the strength and weakness of 
both Trade Unions and Shop Committees, and shows wherein through 
cooperation both might eventually be strengthened. Granted that the 
objections of the Trade Unions to the Shop Committee are in many instances 
well founded, Professor French questions whether it would not be expedient 
for the best interests of industrial progress for the Trade Unions to modify 
their policies, if necessary making fundamental adjustments. The weak- 
nesses of the Trade Unions are for the most part the strength of the Shop 
Committees. Through cooperation the union could strengthen the economic 
position of the Shop Committee and through the Shop Committee, could keep 
a close contact with local affairs in the individual plants which it has to a 
great extent lost through centralization of leadership and authority. 


Tales of Unusual Sales. National Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, 1923. 
210 pages. 
Eighty-seven “experience tales” of unusual sales are related in this book. 
These stories describe diverse means used by different types of salesmen to 
break down the usual and unusual forms of resistance on the part of cus- 


tomers. Each story tells how success has rewarded each effort to overcome 
difficult obstacles. 

The style of the book makes it rather interesting for the individual sales- 
man. The sales executive, on the other hand, will find it too elementary to be 
of value in developing salesmen. Each tale being purely individual to the case 
described, the educational content of the book is minor to its interest quality. 

Those desiring light material describing unusual sales will find consid- 
erable of interest in this book. 


How to Teach a Trade. By R. W. Selvidge. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl, 

1923. 111 pages. 

The author, Professor of Industrial Education at the University of 
Missouri, has, in this book, avoided obscure and indefinite pedagogical terms 
and presents a simple and effective plan for teaching a trade, avoiding elab- 
orate and complicated machinery. He recognizes four distinct phases of 
training :— 

1. The things one must be able to do, which represent skill. 

2. The things one must know, which represent information. 

3. The problems one must solve, which represent the calculations one 
must make. 

4. The practical application of these on real jobs. 
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The book may be divided into two distinct parts. The earlier portion 
is devoted to the preparation of the material for instruction in the trade, a 
very simple and direct plan being proposed. The latter portion of the book 
discusses methods of presentation. It shows how instruction may be given 
on practical jobs. 

The material contained in this book should prove of use to teachers and 
men in industry who are interested in a simple and direct method of instruc- 
tion free from mysticism and make-believe. It is really the plan developed in 
connection with the vocational training of soldiers in the United States Army. 


Wages, Hours and Employment in American Manufacturing Industries—July, 
1914 to July, 1923. Research Report Number 62, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, New York, 1923. 154 pages. 

This report is the seventh general study of wages, hours and employ- 
ment in American manufacturing industries issued by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. It portrays the important features of the move- 
ment of hourly and weekly earnings, hours of plant operation and worker 
hours, as well as of the numbers employed, during the nine years since the 
pre-war period, treating in detail the trends in the past three years, or since 
the general peak of industrial activity in 1920. 


Incentives in the New Industrial Order. By J. A. Hobson. Thomas Seltzer, Inc., 

New York, 1923. 160 pages. 

This prominent English industrial economist discusses his subject in a 
clear, concise manner. This subject, difficult to adequately discuss, has been 
treated with considerable skill and ability. 

The author points out that the new order emerging in Great Britain is 
neither state socialism, syndicalism, voluntary co-operation nor guild social- 
ism, but a blend of these and other schemes, varying with the conditions of the 
several industries. This new order has aroused the following reform tend- 
encies: The abolition of unrestricted profiteering, the substitution of repre- 
sentative government for employers’ autocracy, and measures for apportion- 
ing the product equitably and by pacific agreement among the parties inter- 
ested in industry. The writer believes that the workability of such reforms 
cannot be taken for granted. 

The author suggests that “the New Order is challenged by the defenders 
of the old as impracticable, because capital will fail or fly abroad; invention, 
enterprise and initiative will collapse; discipline will be slack in the work- 
shop; and government interference will impair efficiency.” His object in this 
book is “to inquire into the validity of these and other objections and in par- 
ticular to consider how far private personal profit in present-day industry 
works economically and how far it can be displaced by incentives with a 
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wider, better and more reliable appeal. Since this consideration of incentives 
involves the question of industrial control, the author is led to certain neces- 
sary speculations upon the parts to be played in the government of industry 
by the workers, the employers, the capitalists, the consumers and the state, 
for the protection and advancement of their respective interests.” 


The Management of Men. By Edward L. Munson. Henry Holt & Company, 

New York, 1921. 801 pages. 

Colonel Munson, Chief of the Morale Branch, War Plans Division of 
the United States Army, has brought together in this book his observations 
obtained while organizing and developing morale activities in the army to 
promote highest efficiency. The study is largely military in character though 
adaptable to the control of human behavior in industry. The principles em- 
ployed for increasing the efficiency of troops are equally applicable to the 
successful handling of men in business life, especially in increasing produc- 
tivity. Realizing that this is so, the book may be recommended to industrial 
leaders. 

Military methods and organization for the development of morale are 
fully set forth in this book. 

The subject, though scientific because of the psychological problem in- 
volved, is discussed in a simple practical way, easily understood and applied 


by the executive man of affairs. New methods of military practice are scien- 
tifically worked out and basic principles underlying all successful methods of 
management are carefully discussed. 


The Stenographer’s Manual. By Edward Jones Kilduff. Harper and Brothers, 

New York, 1921. 172 Pages. 

Stenographers, typists and dictating machine operators should find this 
book an aid to them in their work. Written in a concise and interesting style, 
considerable of value is contained in its small content. 

Mr. George E. Roberts, in his introduction to the manual states, “It will 
go far in making stenographers realize how much their co-operation is needed 
in business and in teaching them to do their share of the work in helping the 
dictator to put out better letters. In glancing over the proof-sheets of this 
book, I was glad to note that he has placed so much emphasis upon accuracy.” 

The author points out that the good stenographer must possess in addi- 
tion to the ability to take dictation and to transcribe well, these personal 
qualities :—accuracy, agreeable personality, trustworthiness, diligence, judg- 
ment and good deportment. Discussion is carried on also regarding the 
mechanical qualities such as make-up, spelling and punctuation. 
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658. PLANT MANAGEMENT 
658.1 General: 


Out of My Experience in Handling 
Night Crews. Factory, September, 
1923, pp. 307-308. 

A night superintendent of a Michigan 
plant relates his experience in handling 
night crews. The article points out how 
peculiar problems of personnel arise when 
industrial establishments must put on night 


shifts. 


The General Question of Extent and 
Method of Control Under Scientific 
Management. By Charles W. Mix- 
ter. Harvard Business Review, Oct- 
tober, 1923, pp. 13-22. 

This article has to do with the question 
of what sort of system of command there 
shall be under scientific management. 
The writer proposes the infusion of more 
personal than mechanical improvements in 
scientific management. 


658.3 Industrial Economics: 


Promotion, Finance, Organization 


The Engineer As a Leader of Business. 
By W. E. Wickenden. Engineering 
Education, September, 1923, pp. 15-31. 
The writer states his position thus: “I 

believe we are not justified in predicting 
that the engineer will largely dominate 
business in the near future, especially those 
fields of business where questions of 
finance, risk-bearing and marketing out- 
weigh questions of production.” 


A Graphic Desk Book That Simplifies 
Management Problems. By Rudolf 
von Huhn. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct- 
tober, 1923, pp. 29-31. 


The writer attempts to show in concise 
form the underlying method of installing 
a system of charts which may guide the 
busy manager in the course of his busi- 
ness. 


Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 


Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 


Belgian Experience with the Eight- 
Hour Day. The Survey, October 15, 
1923, pp. 90-91. 

In view of the recent action of the 
United States Steel Corporation looking 
toward the elimination of the twelve-hour 
day in the steel mills, this account of the 
effects of the eight-hour day on some of 
the great industries in Belgium is illumi- 
nating. The prevailing opinion in Belgium 
seems to be that the losses in production 
are more than offset by the social gains 
resulting from the eight-hour day. 


Public Benefit from More Railroad 
Freedom. By Ralph Budd. Rail- 
way Age, October 6, 1923, pp. 629-631. 
The president of the Great Northern 

Railway believes that private management 

under constructive regulation will be to 

the best interests of both employees and 


the people. 


Employer and Employee. By M. L. 
Hayward. ‘Business Magazine, Oct- 
tober, 1923, p. 36. 

This is a brief discussion of the history 
of the recent nullification of the Indus- 
trial Relations Court of Kansas by the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Foreign Competition With the American 
Worker. By Charles R. Gow. In- 
dustry, September 22, 1923. 


Many American industries face the alter- 
native of meeting foreign competition or 
laying off employees and buying foreign 
made goods and selling them in the usual 
market. Colonel Gow points out what the 
results would be if the latter took place. 
He compliments American industry that it 
has not resorted to the latter plan. He 
points out that the decision really rests 
with the workers themselves, 
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Co-Operation in Finland. By Valde 
Hyvonen. International Labour Review, 
October, 1923, pp. 503-520. 

This is a detailed description of the co- 
operative movement in Finland which be- 
gan in 1899 with the foundation of the 
Pellervo Society for the encouragement 
and co-ordination of co-operative enter- 
prises, followed in 1901 by the passing of 
an act on co-operation. 

! 

Concrete Suggestions for Prevention 
of Unemployment Based on Experi- 
ence of Massachusetts Manufacturers. 
Industry, September 29, 1923, pp. 3-4. 
This is the report on the problems of 

unemployment adopted by the Executive 

Committee of Associated Industries of 

Massachusetts on recommendation of the 

Special Committee on Unemployment. 


658.44 Employee Service: 


Economic Welfare and the Social Gos. 
pel. By John Calder. The Congye. 
gationalist, October 4, 1923, pp. 437, 
438. 

Can Capital, Labor and the Public ¢p. 
operate? This prominent industrial engi. 
neer describes how he looks at his world, 
what he finds and what he confidently be. 
lieves. He suggests the Christian way of 
co-operation. 


The Home Responsibilities of Women 
Workers and the “Equal Wage.” By 
S. P. Breckinridge. Journal of Politi. 
cal Economy, August, 1923, pp. 521-543, 
This is an economic study of the home 

responsibilities of women workers and the 

demand on the part of such workers for 

“equal pay to men and women for equal 

work.” 


Hygiene and Sanitation, Safety, Health Su- 


pervision, Living Conditions, Lunch Rooms, Company Stores, 


Morals, Recreation 


Safeguarding Machinery to Avoid Ac- 
cidents. Management and Administra- 
tion, October, 1923, p. 490. 

This is a discussion of mechanical safe- 
guards for machinery for the purpose of 
reducing industrial hazards. 


Safety Organization for a Small Plant. 
Report issued by the National Safety 
Council, Chicago. 

The essentials of successful safety work, 
as outlined in this booklet, are the same, 
whether there are 25 employees or 250— 
in fact, the same principles apply in larger 
plants as well. 


Throw Down Your Bucket, 


By K. M. 
Coolbaugh. /Jndustrial Management, 
October, 1923, pp. 208-210. 

The writer points out that labor short- 
age is in many cases due to inadequate 
and undesirable housing conditions sur- 
rounding the industrial center. This con- 
dition is largely existent in the case of 
common labor. 


Disabling Sickness Among Employees 
of a Rubber Manufacturing Establish- 
ment in 1918, 1919 and 1920. Reprint 
Number 804 from the Public Health 
Reports, December 15, 1922, United 
States Public Health Service. 
Some morbidity statistics from the De 

partment of Health of the B. F. Goodrict 

Company are given in this reprint. 


Organized Safety Work Reduces Acci- 
dents. By Lew R. Palmer. American 
Industries, October, 1923, pp. 13-15. 
The history and development of 

safety among industrial organizations 

are discussed by the Conservation En- 
gineer of the Equitable Assurance Soci- 

ety. a 

Safety’s Relation to Efficiency. By 
J. H. Goldie. American Industries, Oc- 
tober, 1923, pp. 17-19. 

The task of the efficiency engineer 
in regard to safety is described and 
discussed. 
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Incidents of Serious Morbidity Among 
a Group of Wage Earners. Reprint 
Number 807 from the Public Health 
Reports, December 29, 1922, United 
States Public Health Service. 

The cases tabulated are those for which 
sick benefits have been paid to members 
of certain employee sick benefit associa- 
tiens and company relief departments re- 
porting to the Public Health Service. 


Sickness Among Office Workers. By 
Dean K. Brundage. Reprint Number 
733 from the Public Health Reports, 
March 10, 1922, United States Public 
Health Service. 

This is a discussion of a year’s expe- 
rience of a large manufacturing company 
which recorded the number of hours 
which each office employee lost from work 
on account of sickness and accidents. 


658.447 Training and Education: 


Safeguarding the Industrial Plant. By 
G. E. Sanford. American Industries, 
October, 1923, pp. 24-25. 

The safety engineer of the General Elec- 
tric Company at their Lynn Works dis- 
cusses practical methods of safeguarding 
the industrial plant. 


The Effect of Gasoline Fumes on Dis- 
pensary Attendance and Output in 
a Group of Workers. By Octavius 
M. Spencer. Reprint Number 786 
from the Public Health Reports, Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, United States Public 
Health Service. 

The investigation here reported was 
made because of the complaint of a worker 
in a certain establishment that the gaso- 
line used on the stamping machines in the 
plant was a hazard and was injuring the 
worker’s eyes and general health. 


Continuation Schools, Foreman Train- 


ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools, 


Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Col- 
leges; Employee Publications, Management Training, Technical 


Training 


Training for Leadership. By Charles 
F, Scott. Engineering Education, Sep- 
tember, 1923, pp. 6-14. 

The president of the Society for the 

Promotion of Engineering Education 

discusses the training of engineers. 


Student Personnel Service and Indus- 
trial Research. By W. V. Bingham. 
The Journal of Personnel Research, 
June, 1923, pp. 55-64. 

In this article, Professor Bingham 
sets forth what seems to him a satisfac- 
tory development for the student personnel 
service and its relation to co-operative 
research in business and industry. He 
shows how such an office may function in 
furthering personnel and other types of 
industrial research. Many of the organ- 
izations and activities in which he refers 
have been in existence for some time 
aid are new operative. 


Educating Workers in Fundamental 
Economics. By Carl F. Dietz. Rail- 
way Age, October 6, 1923, pp. 617-620. 
The president of the Bridgeport Brass 

Company explains how to educate the 

worker clearly and in such a way that he 

can readily grasp it. 


What Shall the Foreman Study. By 
J. K. Novins. The Dodge Idea, Sep- 
tember, 1923, p. 16. 

This is a discussion of a report by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation which lists the objects of foreman 
training. 


Vocational Education in the Mining In- 
dustry. International Labour Review, 
September, 1923, pp. 443-458. 

This is a discussion of the organization 
and scope of the educational systems in 
various countries. 
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Training the Inexperienced Worker. 
By James W. Russell. Industry Illus- 
trated, October, 1923, p. 13. 

The writer discusses the training pro- 
gram of an industrial organization lay- 
ing particular emphasis on “Vestibule 
Schools.” The plan of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company is the basis 
of the article. 


Studies in Student Personnel at Dart- 
mouth College. By Richard W. Hus- 
band. The Journal of Personnel Re- 
search, June, 1923, pp. 70-79. 

Dr. Husband describes with the aid 
of numerous graphs the scholarship con- 
ditions at Dartmouth College at the 
close of the examinations held in Feb- 
ruary of this year. 
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Are You Afraid to Meet Your Men? 
By Phil M. Conley. Industrial May. 
agement, October, 1923, p. 230. 

The writer points out that the man who 
is ambitious to become a_ successfy 
executive will conquer the little deyj 
fear, as the first step in his training, 


An Americanization Program. By E, J, 
Irwin. Bulletin Number 30, 1923 
Department of the Interior, Bureay 
of Education. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to 
point out the way to those interested in 
Americanization, to show them what js 
being done throughout the country, to 
indicate successes and failures in the 
work of Americanizing the great group 
of foreigners. 


658.45 Benefit Systems: Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Group Insurance, Pensions, Thrift and Investment Plans, Stock 
Subscription, Mutual Benefit Associations 


Shall We Say Farewell to “Welfare?” 
By Maxwell Drake. Industrial Man- 
agement, October, 1923, pp. 206-208. 
What is known as “welfare work’” the 

writer believes to be a sound and valu- 

able idea. It is for this idea, freed 
from the objectionable designation of 

“sentimentalism” that the author pleads. 

He urges the acceptance of a broader 

viewpoint. 


Pension Costs and the Labor Turnover 
Factor. By Joseph H. Woodward. 
Management and Administration, Oc- 
tober, 1923, pp. 483-486. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
show by numerical calculations how 
much variation in the cost of a pension 
system is produced by a given varia- 
tion in the rate of labor turnover, the 
other factors entering into the cost of 
the pension system remaining un- 
changed. The article suggests a method 
of determining the cost as a percentage 
of pay-roll. 





Making It Easy for Employees to Save, 
Factory, October, 1923, pp. 453-454. 


It is a distinct advantage to every 
manufacturer to instill in employees the 
rigid principle of saving which governs 
the success of the business. Five con- 
cerns have contributed liberally from 
their past experiences to make this ar- 
ticle an unusually helpful one to all fac- 
tory executives. These companies are 
Eastman Kodak :Company, R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company, a large rub- 
ber company, General Motors Company 
and New Departure Manufacturing 
Company. * 


Plan of Group Insurance of Interna 
tional Paper Company. I/ndusiry, Sep- 
tember 29, 1923, p. 1. 

This is the detailed plan of group in- 
surance in force in the plants of the In- 
ternational Paper Company which main- 
tains the open shop and deals with its 
employees through shop committees. 
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Save, 


Compensation Insurance. 
By J. F. Kronenberg. Lefax, October, 
1923, pp. 53-56. 

This article presents a comprehensive 
comparison of present methods of han- 
dling workmen’s compensation insur- 


Workmen’s 


ance. 


658.46 Labor Relations: 
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A Small Pension Scheme. By G. F. 
Kingwell. Industrial Welfare, Septem- 
ber, 1923, pp. 253-254. 

This article describes a pension scheme 
covering less than thirty employees, which 
plan is in existence in the Falmouth Gas 
Company. 


Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts, 


Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation, 


Employee Representation 


“He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 
By A. W. Atterbury. Railway Age, 
September 29, 1923, pp. 573-574. 
The vice-president of the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad System believes that this 

Rotary motto is the principle underly- 

ing the employee representation plan 

of the former organization. 


Misunderstandings About Employee 
Representation. Railway Age, Septem- 
ber 29, 1923, pp. 560-561. 

This is a statement from the manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad de- 
fending the company’s position with re- 
gard to employee representation. 


The German Works Councils. By Emil 
Frankel. The Journal of Politcal Econ- 
omy, October, 1923, pp. 708-736. 

Mr. Frankel gives the story of the de- 
velopment of the works council idea in 
Germany from the time of the armistice 
to December, 1922. This article is con- 
cerned with the struggle among the dif- 
ferent German social groups and the event- 
ual victory of the moderate Socialists and 
the moderate trade unionists. 


The Employee Morale Problem of Our 
Railroads. By O. S. Beyer, Jr. Rail- 
way Age, October 13, 1923, pp. 656-658. 
This article discusses whether the rela- 

tionship between the railroad company and 

its employees shall be on the “individual” 
or “collective contract” basis. The writer 

Prefers the latter and gives arguments for 

this stand. 








Successful Employee Representation in 
a Coal Mine. Law and Labor, August, 
1923, pp. 234-235. 

The success with which the Pacific 
Coast Coal Company has met in the opera- 
tion of its employee representation plan 
is an interesting story. It is another ex- 
ample of what is being accomplished to- 
ward maintaining industrial peace through 
direct contact with employees even in a 
basic industry—such as coal mining— 
where this form of industrial relations 
plan is unusual. 


The Industrial Council of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company. Law and La- 
bour, October, 1923, pp. 287-288. 

This is an historical sketch of how in- 
dustrial relations have been and are being 
amicably carried on in this organization. 


A Plan for Closer Industrial Relations. 
By H. E. Core. Railawy Age, October 
13, 1923, pp. 681-682. 

A leader of one of the powerful brother- 
hoods describes how representatives of 
brotherhoods and management of the 
Pennsylvania deal with each other. 


Progress of Joint Industrial Councils in 
Great Britain. International Labour 
Review, pp. 537-544. 

Detailed information on the progress 
of joint industrial councils in Great 


Britain since the most intense period of 
the war in October, 1916, is contained 
in this article. 
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What the Men Who Work for Me Have 
Taught Me. By George H. Charls. 
System, October, 1923, pp. 454-458. 
The vice-president of the United Alloy 

Steel Company describes the method which 


that company follows in relation to its em. 
ployees. He describes the joint committee 
plan which is in operation and points oyt 
the various factors contributing to jts 
success. 


658.55 Incentives: Wage Plans, Methods of Payment, Profit Sharing, 
Pensions, Competitions, Prizes, Suggestion Systems, Vacations 


Will Profit Sharing Bring Management 
Sharing? By Joseph Mayer. Manage- 
‘ment and Administration, September, 
1923, pp. 353-358. 

Opinion is divided as to the value of 
profit-sharing. Two tendencies have shown 
themselves since 1919: Stock purchase 
opportunities instead of cash payments and 
combined profit-sharing and management 
sharing. The weight of opinion seems to 
be against the latter plan. 


Labor and Capital—Partners, 
Edwin Waldeck. 
1923, pp. 46-48. 
This is a description of the profit- 

sharing plan of the E. Waldeck and 

Company which rewards workers at 

once for increased effort and provides 

a system of bonuses for executives, pay- 

able semi-annually on the basis of per- 

formance of their departments. Execu- 
tives are encouraged to become stock- 
holders. 


By L. 
Management, October, 


Incentive 
By Ord- 
Management, 


Tendencies Toward the 
Method of Wage Payment. 
way Tead. Industrial 
October, 1923, pp. 196-200. 
Since the dawn of industrial history, 

men have been groping for the ideal 
method of rewarding the individual 
worker in proportion to his actual 
worth. Like most ideals, this is prob- 
ably unattainable; but the present trend 
is clearly a definite step in the right 
direction. What this trend is, and what 
it accomplishes, form the subject of this 
article. 


A Daily Balanced Pay-roll System. By 
Lewis J. Brown. Management and Ad- 
ministration, October, 1923, pp. 445-452 


A daily balanced pay-roll system has 
been in use for the past two years in 
the plants of the American Rolling Mill 
Company. The plans described in this 
article, while greatly extending the 
range of information and enabling the 
pay-roll and its distribution to be com- 
pleted very much more promptly than 
formerly, have at the same time ren- 
dered it possible to reduce the clerical 
force engaged in this work. 


Wage-Incentive Plans for Cost Con- 
trol—Increased Profits Through Con- 
trol of Costs. By R. W. Darnell. 
Management and Administration, Octo- 
ber, 1923, pp. 459-466. 


The article points out that a properly 
planned wage-incentive system not only 
enables the manufacturer to know ex- 
actly what his direct labor costs should 
be but if they exceed this enables him 
to tell just where the increased cost 
was incurred, or its cause. 


Profit Sharing in France. By Charles 
Cestre. The Survey, October 15, 1923, 
p. 91. 

There has been much discussion lately, 
in France, in connection with a piece of 
legislation proposing “compulsory” profit- 
sharing for all industries. A general in- 
quiry seems to militate against any “com- 
pulsory” introduction of profit-sharing in 
French industry. 
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A Compensation Plan That Works. By 
William J. Franklin. Jndustrial Man- 
agement, September, 1923, pp. 149-150. 


As against the fixed hourly wage or 
straight piece-work or a combination of 
the two, the plan described is unique. It 
describes how one large plant has reduced 
turnover and stimulated both teamwork 
and production. 


658.8 


Operating Problems of Branch Sales 
Organization. By Harry R. Tosdale. 
Harvard Business Review, October, 
1923, pp. 74-83. 

The writer discusses the two oppos- 
ing theories of the relations of branch 
ofices to sales headquarters. One 
theory put forward is that the branch 
is merely a field extension of the head- 
quarters of the selling organization to 
be as strictly controlled and directed 
with as much detail as though it were 
a subordinate department in the home 
ofice. Opposed to this is the theory 
that the sales branch is a separate ter- 
ritorial selling organization to be oper- 
ated as nearly like an independent en- 
terprise as possible. 


Our Experience with Automobiles in 
the Sales Work. By Thomas E. Ken- 
dall. Sales Management, September, 
1923, pp. 1073-1074. 

The Baker-Vawter Company found auto- 
mobiles profitable to the company only 
when personally owned by salesmen and 
profitable to the salesman only when he 
organizes his territory and plans his sales 
work, 


Budgeting the 
By J. J. Witherspoon. 
Monthly, October, 1923, 41-42. 

The writer questions whether the bud- 
get system of salesmen’s expenses is 
a passing fad or a sound method of 
handling this matter. 


Salesmen’s Expenses. 
Printers’ Ink 


Profit Sharing Through Stock Owner- 
ship. Law and Labor, October, 1923, 
pp. 285-286. 


The advantages of profit sharing 
through stock ownership are pointed out 
in this article. The stock plans of the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation, Gen- 
eral Electric Company and Proctor and 
Gamble Company are cited as examples. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How to Uncover Sales Force Weak- 
nesses by Scientific Methods. By 
H. G. Kenagy. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
October, 1923, pp. 56-60. 

The writer believes that selling has 
not approached the _ standardization 
which is typical of most production 
processes and points out some standards 
which may be set to remedy this con- 
dition. He offers an outline of a survey 
which should give the sales department 
a close line on what its weaknesses and 
strong points are. 


When the Advertiser Opens His Own 
Store. By Roy Dickinson. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, October, 1923, pp. 23-24. 
There is at present quite a trend 

toward company-owned stores. The 
author points out the reasons for this 
trend. Two of America’s largest adver- 
tisers, the Whitman, Ward & Lee Com- 
pany and Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
are opening stores for the distribution of 
their products. 


Sales Policies that “Made” the Bankers’ 
Supply Company. By C. B. Chad- 
wick. Sales Management, September, 
1923, pp. 1061-1062. 

When they stopped letting their cus- 
tomers sell them, a small local business 
soon grew into a national concern, now the 
largest of its kind in the world. Stand- 
ardization and service were included in 
the sales procedure. 
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658.82 Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


How Advertising and Service Won New 
Markets for Unusual Product. By 
Samuel O. Rice. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
October, 1923, pp. 90-95. 

C. E. Biel of Denver, Colorado, 
through advertising and service, has de- 
veloped a huge business in glass eyes. 


Twenty Ideas that Are Helping Dealers 
Increase Sales. By E. B. Weiss. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, October, 1923, 
pp. 19-20. . 

This article describes plans for assist- 
ing dealers in obtaining increased sales 
through advertising. 


How Willard Is Getting Dealers to Ad- 
vertise. By C. B. Larrabee. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, October, 1923, pp. 27-28. 
The Willard Storage Battery Com- 

pany has recently issued a book which 

shows dealers what advertising is and 


how it can be used to aid distribution 
of product. It points out how to fix 
the appropriation for advertising, 


A Human-Interest Catalogue and Why 
It Sells. By G. A. Nichols. Printers 
Ink Monthly, October, 1923, pp. 63-67, 
The owner of a small incubator factory 

in the Middle West found success in sel]. 
ing his product through human-interest 
desire for possession. The catalogue dis- 
tributed to prospects paid particular atten- 
tion to this feature. 


The House Organ as an Advertising 
Adjunct. By Julian Wetzel. The Blue 
Pencil, Midsummer Issue, 1923, pp. 1-2, 
The editor of the Keystone Press of 

Indianapolis discusses considerations which 

must be weighed in working up a satis- 

factory advertising organ. He gives his 
ideas in eight brief watchword phrases, 


658.86 Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


How We Devised a Bonus Plan that 
Went Over Big With Our Salesmen. 
By S. E. Judd. Sales Management, 
October, 1923, pp. 15-16. 

An analysis of some “scientific” quota 
plans proves that a salesman may do 
a phenomenal business and fail to earn 
a bonus. The sales manager of the Mint 
Products Company describes the bonus 
plan which was so successfully accepted 
by the company’s salesmen. 


Packard Holds Examination of Sales- 
men. Sales Management, September, 
1923, p. 1090. 

The Packard organization, though quite 
successful, proved by examination that 
their salesmen had quite a bit to learn be- 
fore they knew everything about the prod- 
uct and the organization behind it, things 
which a good salesman should know to be 
successful. 


How Patterson Speeded-Up His Man- 
agers. By Samuel Crowther. Sys- 
tem, October, 1923, pp. 445-449. 

The list of prominent men who re- 
ceived their training under John H. 
Patterson bears witness to his method of 
development. His plan of development, 
particularly among salesmen, is the 
basis of this article. 

Developing Men to Replace Fading 
Stars on the Sales Force. By A. H. 
Deute. Printers’ Ink Monthly, October, 
1923, pp. 25-26. 

The general sales manager of the Bor- 
den Sales Company describes how some 
companies are building second line de- 
fences by bringing along men with a 
new attitude toward selling. He urges 
the introduction of greater numbers of 
young men into selling to the retail 
trade. 
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When the Salesman is in the Factory. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, September, 1923, 
p. 32. 

Here is an excellent example of what 
happens when a man with the road view- 
point gets a chance to see what the men 
in the factory have been doing. 


To Whom It May Concern. Sales 
Management, October, 1923, pp. 9-10. 
A New York sales manager questions 

whether most letters of recommenda- 
tions are worth the paper they are writ- 
ten on. Replies to a questionnaire sent 
to fifty sales executives support the 
writer’s stand. 


658.89 Salesmanship: 


Sales Tips Instead of Sales Arguments. 
By Roger Davis. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, October, 1923. pp. 43-44. 

A series of sales ideas sent by mail 
to salesmen helped to solve a marketing 
problem of the Fabrikoid Division of the 
du Pont de Nemours Company. 


Blunders That Kill the Sale. 
liam A. Walker. 
1923, pp. 13-15. 
If the firm has lost favor with cer- 

tain buyers or has never been able to 

establish business relations, it may find 
the answer in this article. 


By Wil- 
Salesology, October, 


Stick, Smile, Agree, Be Helpful. By 
Amos Bradbury. Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
October, 1923, pp. 132-135. 

The writer describes what these old- 
fashioned words mean to the sales ex- 
ecutive and his salesmen. 


Psychology—The Salesman’s Aide de 
Camp. By Ernest R. Conrad. Sales- 
ology, October, 1923, pp. 9-11. 

The article attempts to prove that 
the more a salesman knows about men- 
tal processes from either favorable ex- 
perience or study, the more successful 
he will be. 
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Finding Executives and Salesmen 
Among Clerical workers. Printers’ 
Ink Monthly, October, 1923, p. 136. 


Two experiences where an executive 
and a capable salesman were selected 
from the ranks of office workers are the 
basis of this article. 


This Bonus Plan Made Our Salesmen 
Work Harder. By H.S. Boyle. Sales 
Management, September, 1923, p. 1094. 


Sliding scale of commission as used by 
the United States Rubber Company makes 
selling harder but pays the salesmen for 
increased effort on profitable lines. 


Common Sense in Selling. By Charles 
H. Mackintosh. Management, October, 
1923, pp. 52-56. 

The article recommends replacing “pep” 
letters” to salesmen with accurate infor- 
mation about the prospect and the product. 


How the Salesman Can Turn Objec- 
tions Into Reasons for Buying. By 
Richard Surrey. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
October, 1923, pp. 35-36. 

Six definite types of sales resistance that 
may be twisted into selling points are dis- 
cussed in this article. 


Can You Blame the Buyer? By Ed- 
ward Bradshaw. Salesology, October, 
1923, pp. 27-30. 

Many salesmen wonder why they fail 
to find favor with certain buyers or why 
they have lost what seemed to be a cer- 
tain order. There may be a clue in 
this article. 


“He Just Missed a Sale.” By Perry W. 
Stamps, System, October, 1923, pp. 
421-430. 

The purchasing agent of the Golden 
State Milk Products Company discusses 
ten important selling faults as he sees 
them. 
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